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INTRODUCTION 



Education of children in school is chaining, must change to meet the present 
and future needs of our society. What those changes will be depends largely on the 
wisdom and perceptiveness of those making the changes. We have only to read current 
magazine articles* (a) to know that some segment or segments of society are demanding 
and will get changes in classroom procedure and (b) to realize that suggested pro- 
cedures differ greatly end are being advocated with widely varying goals and depths 
of understanding cf the basic purposes of education. There is some evidence that 
reformers now are recognizing the tremendous complexity of the process of education 
and are realizing that simple answers are no solution. 

Now as never before educators themselves must change from the anachronistic 
traditional educational procedures cf the past. We must demonstrate the kind of 
teaching-learning situation that can be defended in light of new understandings 
about children and why they learn and what it is they need to learn to become 
effective citizens in tomorrow^ world, which will differ so drastically from that 
of our childhood and youth. 

Because of the tremendous rate of progress, the facts and information of today 
will be largely outdated before most elementary schcol children are established in 
society. Therefore we must conclude that facts and information are of almost no 
value in and ctf themselves . They are only a means to an end — content that is used 
in the process of learning to discover, to think, to make choices and decisions in 
the real world of the child. 

Learning facts and information defines ways by which a child can come to better 
understand himself and others and all the important aspects of the world in which 
he lives. But he must at the same time learn equally well that facts and informa- 
tion are constantly expending and changing. The process of understanding requires 
adding end discarding new facts and information continuously throughout life: 

"This is the way it seems now, but I must look again tomorrow, next month, next 
year to evaluate • " 

All this implies radical changes in the classroom. The focus is on the pro- 
cess of learning how to learn and how to decide what to learn; learning how to 
evaluate one's own competencies and identify one's own needs; learning to respect 
oneself and have confidence jn one's own ability to be self-directing and effective 
in adapting to the ever-changing life he will be living. 

School people must throw their unified influence toward a kind of education 
which is designed to make each individual a self-respecting, self-confident, com- 
petent person who stays knowledgeable and who respects his fellownnn. We must 
humanize learning and make it far more effective for the essential purposes for 
which it is needed. 

Diagnostic teaching seems to be a first essential step toward implementing 
the above goals. These are the purposes for which it was devised. We believe 
teachers are eminently able to carry it out. 

We have borrowed the above introduction from Dorris M. Lee's pamphlet, 
"Diagnostic Teaching," published by the NEA, since it states so well the rationale 
of the Motivation Center program. 



•As illustrations, see (a) Charles E. Silberman's "Technology Is Knocking at the 
Schoolhouse Toor." Fortune . August 1966. p. 120; (b) Patrick Suppes' "Plug-In 
Instruction." Saturday Review . July 23, 1966. p. 25> (c) Don D. Bushnell’s 
"For Each Student a Teacher." Saturday R eview . July 23, 1966. p. 31* 



(A) 

AN OVERVIEW 



The purpose of the Motivation Center is to establish a unique 
working and learning environment in which the emphasis will be on 
building and improving the pupil's self-image. It is specifically 
designed to provide the incentive for the child whose functional 
level is considerably below his potential. 

This approach to learning is structured , flexible and innovative, 
without the usual pressures and conformities expected in the average 
classroom. In the Motivation Center each child may experience success 
and begin to see himself as a worthy individual where the smallest A 
improvement in his work should be recognized with judicious praise. 

The plan of instruction will provide individualized and a pre- 
scriptive program for each child. This developing behavioral program 
from individualized to group responsibility should lead to the even- 
tual return on a gradual basis to the homo base classroom. 

(B) 

PROGRAM GOALS 



1. To facilitate positive behavioral and attitudinal change in each 
child who has known failure in varying degrees. 

2. To bring about improvement in the following areas: 

a. Social growth (in relation to self and others), 

b. Emotional growth (toward acceptable ways of resolving inner 
conflict) , 

c. Spiritual growth (on a moral and spiritual basis), 

d. Mental growth (developing effective- ways of thinking and 
learning) , 

e. Physical growth. 

3. To develop individually prescribed programs for each child to 
facilitate this change. 



REQUIREMENTS 



In the Motivation Center, teacher and pupil roles have changed, 
as follows 
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A. Teacher^s responsibility 

1. Establish a stimulating physical environment 

2. Prudent selection and preparation of material 

3. Democratic involvement of each child in his classroom 
experiences 

4. The use of content which meets the individual needs of 
the children 

15. The development of effective evaluative techniques 
6. Provide a non- judgmental attitude for learning. 
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B. Student's responsibilities 

1. He becomes liable for his own learning. 

DISCIPLINE 

A program that is managed with the concerns of the students in 
mind should eliminate the majority of disciplinary problems. However/ 
if behavioral problems arise, use the Child Study approach. With the 
assistance of tnc psychological team, diagnose the child's needs 
(psychological, emotional, social and academic) and determine a posi- 
tive approach to improve the situation. No physical punishment (pad- 
dling, etc.) ox any other negative means of punishment will ever be 
used in a Motivation Center under any circumstances. 

The following are quotes which are co n^ernL, of youngsters in the 
classroom and illustrate the efficacy of the Child Study approach to 
behavioral problems: 

If we get into trouble, you try to understand us if you can. 
i-^Then you understand, you will help us with our problems. 

Some of the ways you have helped me, I can't describe. You 
have helped me with my personal life. Coming right down to 
it, you are a nice teacher. You are pretty hard sometimes 
but you're only thinking of our future. You make me mad 
sometimes, and I let my temper run away with me, but y eu* 
have helped me control my temper much better. I am proud 
to have you for a teacher, althouch I don't act like it 
sometimes . 

You have helped me express my personal problems instead of 
taking it in my own hands and getting into trouble. If all 
of my teachers were like you, I wouldn't have any trouble in 
school . 

When we are bad and won't pay attention, you talk to us 
about it. 

You showed me the importance of acting my age by showing us 
how siJly children looked in the movie when they became 
angry and acted like little children. 

Besides just helping us in school work, you have taught me to 
control my temper. When there is an argament, you help us 
out of it. (This girl has terrible temper tantrums.) 

When I was new, you helped me to get to know people by putting 
me on projects with different children. 
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3. When we get in trouble, you take time to talk to us. 

9. Although I have been in your class a short while, I feel that 
I can rely on you and that I can come to you when I need help. 

MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 

The successful teacher knows that only through assessing as well 
as possible what each child needs will teaching pay its fullest 
dividends. In order to discover his needs, she may use these aids: 

1. Conferences with former teachers 

2. Conferences with the principal 

3. Test results 

4. Cumulative records 

5. Individual psychological reports (The Motivation Center pro- 
ject will have its own staff of psychologists) 

6. Individual conferences with children 

7. Contacts with the visiting teacher 

8. Conferences with children and their parents 

9. Listening and observing with understanding. 

£}1 children learn first arid best by direct experience." Vicar- 
ious expediences .providg opportunities for- learning not possible 
through direct experiences. The Motivation Center children (as do 
all children) need to have many avenues of learning available, both 
direct and vicarious. 



TIPS FOR TEACHERS AND AIDES 



At the beginning of the morning session, the teacher, aides and 
children plan together the activities and schedule for the day. Each 
child working at his own pace, hopefully, will come in to the morning 
session enthusiastic and interested in continuing his own special pro- 
ject. The teacher and aides will have done much preplanning for each 
and every child in all areas each day. 

The teacher should accept anything creative and/or original from 
the child,, Even if the assignment has been done incorrectly in many 
ways, the teacher should continue to be positive in his thinking by 
recognizing the meritorious effort on the part of the child in ways 
that provide incentive for further effort. 



Corrective instruction becomes secondary; it is not eliminated. 
The important learning factor in a Motivation Center is to build on 
the educational assets of the child — and every child has sane. The 
*id^s should have the same attitude and approach as the teacher. 
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The teacher will arrange the daily schedule so that each child 
has the opportunity to work on a one-to-one basis with an adult. 

This develops a feeling of involvement for all. 

In summary, we firmly believe that each child is a highly complex 
organism, a worthy human being possessed of infinite potential. We 
believe each human being has dignity, worth and desires success. Our 
goal is to provide each child the motivation and essential skills 
for successful accomplishment of his potential. 

We believe it is our duty and educational obligation to contin- 
ually provide for the training and retraining of our staff as to 
methods and procedures and to seek the best in materials and equip- 
ment currently available so that we are better prepared to accomplish 
our goals. 
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GUIDELINES FOR INSTRUCTORS 
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On the last Thursday of each pey period it will be your responsibility to 
report the number of hours your aides have worked. Your time sheet should be 
properly filed in our office on the last day of the pay period* School mail 
should be used for this purpose c 

Failure to report time worked by your aide v:ill result in delay in payment. 

Whenever it is necessary for you or your eJ'ie to be absent from work, you 
must call and inform the director. This must be done between ?-?O0 AM of 
the day you are to be absent. 

In the event of teacher absence, a substitute will be provided. Hov/ever , in 
the event of absence of the aide, no substitute aides are provided. 

No employee is to leave the building during school hours, In cases of emer 
gency, approval from the office and building principal may be secured. 

Hours of work for our staff corresponds with those established by the Board 
of Education for all certificated personnel: 



Arrival : 
Lunch Hour: 
Dismissal : 



8:15 AM 

12:00 to 1:00 PI! 
3:^5 PM 
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Each Motivation Center teacher will attend the staff meetings in the building 
v/here he is working. Each Motivation Center teacher will assume lunchroom 
responsibilities as assigned by the building principal. 

Students are not to be left for any extended period of time vdthout super- 
vision by certificated personnel. 

All staff personnel will abide by the regulations as established by the Board 
of Education and the principals of their buildings. 



11. Instructors are responsible for all material and supplies delivered to their 
centers. It is your responsibility to lock and secure all cabinets, desks 
and centers. 



12 All AV equipment shall be properly maintained and safely stored daily- 

Machines that are out of operational order must be reported to the central 
office immediately. 

1; It is the duty of each instructor to assign to the aide regular duties of 
housekeeping, filing and whatever additional duties are necessary to create 

ERIC a vorkable center 
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GUIDELINES FOR INSTRUCTORS 



14. Teacher's personality and attitudes have a powerful role in the motivation 
of his or her students, 

15* The key to a successful pi ogram is adequate planning. Generally, the period 
between 8:15 AM and 9^00 AM is to be devoted to planning. This should be 
done in collaboration with the aide to facilitate the supportive role carried 
on by the aide. This includes both the supportive work material,, aquipment 
as well as the purp ose « 

16, All lessons should be planned with focus on the student, his needs and concerns,.' , 

l?e Children should share ir. the planning, in the purposes and in the evaluations 
of their own learning, 

l8„ Discuss \rith your aides their observations on the responsiveness and behavior 
of each student as you prepare your daily anecdotal records of each child- 

SUMMARY OF TESTING PROGRAM 

A comprehensive testing program (psychometric, diagnostic, reading, achieve- 
ment, personality) by an expert team of educational psychologists will be provided 
for each child as needed for the initial screening and academic placecSfnt. 

Classroom observation and consultation on learning and behavioral problems 
will be provided the Motivation Center teacher by a psychological team. 

A reading specialist from the psychological staff will assist the teacher in 
diagnosis and consult with the teacher os the needs of the children* 

A psychological team will assist in parent-teacher conferences when needed or 
desired . 

A psychological team will provide continuing in-service training for Motiva- 
tion Center teachers* 
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COMMUNICATION 

Philosophy 



Teachers in the Motivation Center should view their tasks in the light of the 
idea that ccmmuni cation is a continuum in which understandings grow with children 
throughout their school life. "Learnings which are open-ended are far better 
suited to times like ours. Teaching becomes obsolescent and derelict whjn it fails 
to take the realities of social and cultural change into consideration* " 

This course of study in the skills of communi cation is based upon the phil- 
osophy that; 

1. Children are living, growing individuals; 

2* Children differ in attitudes, abilities and slills; 

3* Children need help in acquiring the tools of oral and written expression 
which will best aid them in the development of well-rounded personalities; 

4, Children grow best in a democratic atmosphere where privileges ere balanced 
by the acceptance of responsibilities; 

5# Children should be encouraged to appreciate the American heritage of 
language and literature; and 

6* Children should b* helped to appreciate and understand the language 
and literature of other races and cultures* 

This program should be built on a proposition that a well-balanced , dynamic 
cocununi cat ion's program is one which not only promotes individual efficiency, con- 
tributes to personality development, build aesthetic appreciations, develops social 
competence and promotes character growth, but is also one which contributes to 
more abundant living by giving the child broader, richer experiences. 

These experiences should be beyond the textbook an 1 his immediate environment 
so that he will have opportunity to develop into a worthwhile, contributing 
citizen. 

2irbas, "What We Should Know About Learning," Readings from Childhood 
Lon , (Association for Childhood Education International^ , pp.l 82 . * 
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Experience has proved that children with a wide range of concerns, competencies, 
and enthusiasms and with widely differing self-concepts, learning styles, goals, 
and purposes do not learn the same thing at the same time in the same way* This 
principle is generally accepted but not widely pract: "ed. Failure to do so is 
rationalized by the amount of material to be covered and the number of children 
in a class- 

Diagnostic teaching is one way to solve this problem- Teachers organize a 
classroom and the learning situation so that within reasonable limits each child 
can work at whet are his next steps in the areas of his greatest concerns and in 
the ways which are most effective for him. It is not a panacea, but it does 
provide a way of working with a classroom of children using procedures based on 
what we know about children and how they learn* 

Research studies in learning show* that children learn what has personal meaning 
for each in direct proportion to how effective they feel as learners, They learn 
vihat they think they can learn, what they see as valuable to them, and what they 
see a purpose for. Effective learning is possible only as children can relate 
the content and see it as appropriate to real life situations. 

Purpose is an essential key to learning and includes a number of the otner 
factors* If a child sees purpose in somethi ng, it means that he has relal J it to 
previous knowledge that is meaningful and that he also sees it as valuable to him 
in his world. The purpose that he se3s for the learning plus confidence in his 
ability to learn almost ensure achievement for the learner* 

To the extent the purposes of the school and the teacher are similar or re- 
lated to those with which the child can identify, the pace of learning increases. 

On the other hand, children's learning vail be inhibited if the purposes of the 
teacher arid the school are rigid and formalized, related far more to oft-times 
questionable means than to defensible goals. 

Teachers must take themselves off stage, must stop making assignments, and must 
stop correcting papers. This may sound like heresy, but it is being done in an 
increasing number of classrooms and children are learning more and developing faster 
than ever before. It can be done where there are certain beliefs about children’s 
learnings: 

All children can learn and want to learn. 

A child can learn only at his growing edge. In other words, the teacher 
starts with each child where he is; the child build - * on his present under- 
standing. All real learning produces growth beyond present understanding* 

All children can recognize and develop the ability to identify their real 
purposes for learning* 

All children can be self-directing in their learning. 

Childx'en can learn to evaluate their own learnings and identify their ovr. 
ne-ds* 



If all children can learn and want to learn, why do some children not learn? 

The answer is easy* Children do learn what they want to learn. The problem is that 
adults want them to learn what adults direct them to learn. And no one has either 
knowledge about children or the infinite wisdom to make such decisions for 

ERIC 3 * 
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Since the pattern of diagnostic teaching differs from that of traditional 
teaching, its organization must differ also. Flexibility will be the keynote. 
Furniture will be arranged in many diffexont ways, according to the immediate pur- 
poses. Schedules will utilize large blocks of time and provide for further changes 
or modifications as the needs demand. 

There will be times when the teacher and the total group will be working to- 
gether. At other times, small groups nay be working by themselves or individuals 
will be working alone. Perhaps most often will be a combination ox* small 

group and individual activities with the t*^ jT working first with one arid then 
another. 

The room will be a busy, active 3 earning laboratory v/irh children moving 
purposefully about the room, carrying out their explorations of the resources, 
conversing, seeking the ideas of their peers, discussing what they find, and coming 
to increased understandings. They will often be reading or writing, as individual 
or groups, to gather or synthesize information and understandings they need, ju 
will not be a pin-drop quiet place or an all~in-straight-rov;s orderly one. But 
it will be alive wi eh children on their way to becoming tomorrow's capable and 
concerned citizens. 

The teacher's role will be far different in this classroom inan in the tradi- 
tional one. This will require change, and teachers can change. The eagerness with 
which many are seeking a new and better way; the number who tried diagnostic teaching, 
greatly modifying their way of working with children; and the consistent response 
that having once worked this way they never are able to go back to the old way; 
all bode well for wide and successful changes. 

This bulletin has expressed the point of view that the most effective learning 
takes place when teachers respect the learners as individuals, have faith that all 
want to learn and can learn, and give them the responsibility for identifying their 
own needs and taking the initiative for meeting them. Children will need guidence 
and support in doing this. The younger the child and the less experience he has 
had with this way of working, the greater will be the need for guidance and support. 
However, this must alv;ays be carried out in such a way that the child is continuously 
more able to be independent and self-directing in his learning. 

Because of the wide range and kinds of differences among individuals, teachers 
must ot, nor can they afford to, waste their time or that of learners by giving 
blanket assignments. The needs of the present and future require that citizens 
be capable of ana experienced in learning on their own rather than merely filled 
with facts and information. Citizens must have the skills and enthusiasms for 
keeping up with a rapidly changing world, for taking their share of responsibility 
for effectively living in it, and for modifying it so that it becomes a better 
place to live. All of this demands a confidence in self, a realistic self-appraisal , 
a creative approach to life, and a dedicated responsibility to mankind. 

These excerpts from Dorris M. Lee's Pi acrostic Teaching^ provide further 
insights inic the philosophy and intent of the ilotivation Center program. 



Diag nostic Tea ching, 1966. 
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Objectives 



Objectives of communication may be summarized as follows: 

1„ To enable each child to develop proficiency in the expressive and recep- 
tive skills, such as reading, writing, talking, listening observing, 
etc • 

2. To enable each child to develop a genuine concern for and love of the 
fine arts, such as literature, art, drama, ousjc, etc# 



Listening 



Much cl our information and enjoyment comes to us through our ears: music, 

.romatic presentation and the contemporary sounds that belong in our daily exper- 
iences - The Motivation Center recognizes that for many of our children listening 
will be their main source of learning. Therefore, certain skills of listening 
should be taught and developed* 

The goals of listening are: 

]. To learn to listen for enjoyment, to gather information, to follow 
directions; 

2 « To learn to listen selectively and critically; 

To learn to listen attentively and courteously; 

4. To learn to listen and recognize the central ideas; and 

5. To listen and be able to recall and evaluate. 

Since tr we listen approximately three times as much as we read, five times as 
much as we write, and one -half times as much as we speak," the teacher has a 
responsibility for providing specific guidance in the development of listening 
skills. 




The listening skills of the Motivation Center ma> be summarized: 

1. Listening to and following directions 

2. Listening to and taking notes 

3* Listening to facts and infonnation 

4. Listening for sequence 

5. Listening courteously 

6. Listening to tapes, records, radio and television programs 

7. Listening so as to identify with speakers 

8. Listening to make helpful contributions to conversation 
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9* Listening to detect likenesses and differences of sound 

Listening tips: 

1* Tie in listening improvement with everyday learning; 

2* Hake pupils "sound conscious; " 

3* Analyze pupils' listening habits; 

4. Make certain that pupils know why they are to listen* what they are to 
listen for and how they are to listen; 

Teach listening directly and indirectly; and 

Develop criteria for good listening habits (attention* quiet* courtesy). 

Speaking 

Oral communication is the basis of language power. It begins with the new- 
born infant crying lustily to satisfy its needs and develops rapidly so that upon 
school entrance age the average child has oral communication skills with which to 
convey thoughts and feelings in approximately 2500 v/ords. Freed cm* naturalness and 
spontaneity should not be sacrificed for perfection of techniques. The student's 
power in communication skills will develop through meaningful experiences* both 
group and individual* rather than through unrelated drill. 

The characteristics of effective speaking may be summarized: 

1. Use a pleasant voice; 

2. Speak loudly; 

3» Aim for clear enunciation and pronunciation endings of words — do not 
run words together; 

4. Stay on the subject; 

5. Use sentences; 

6. Stand -'rectly; and 

7. Await one's turn, allowing all to share in discussion. 

The development of oral expression is one of the basic goals of the Motivation 
Center and many opportunities should be provided for comfortable talk. 

A Brief Thought About Reading 

"The ultimate test of reading in school — by whatever name you call it, whether 
English, history or science — is the reading the student ioes on his own initiative 
after he has left school . . . The modern world calls for persistent learning as 
the only means of survival. To deny youth the personal adjustment which comes from 
aasy and vide use of books is to leave him unprepared for the life of tomorrow." 

ens, Willard E. , "Course of Study for Language Arts: Grades 1-6*" 1966. 



We believe that teaching children to read and to have a love for reading are 
two of our most important tasks. The development of a foundation for reading compe- 
tence should be laid during the elementary school yaars and reading abilities should 
continue to be enhanced throughout a lifetime. Reading is vital to all areas of 
our Motivation Center’s curriculum. 

The reading objectives may be summarized: 

1. To enable each child to learn to read to the best of his ability; 

2o To enable each child to develop reading habits and skills at his own 

learning rate; 

3* To enable each child tc be taught by methods best suited to his particular 
needs and ability; 

4. To enable each child to oecome increasingly aware of the purposes for 
which he reads and his own progress; 

5« To enable each child to become more independent in his use of reading 
materials; and 

6. To enable each child to participate in a balanced and varied program 
in reading activities. 

Contents of a Reading Program 

The reading program should be developmental and should: 

!• Develop and give opportunities for the use of phonics (auditory discrim- 
ination! visual-auditory discrimination, visual disc imination); 

2. Develop ability to use structural analysis; 

3« Develop ability to use contectual clues; and 

4. Develop dictionary skills. 

The reading program should develop the following comprehension skills: 

1. Interpreting the main idea; 
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7. 



Rectgnizing emotional reactions and motives of story characters (making 
inferences, interpreting idea3 implied but not directly stated); 

Comprehending phrase and sentence meaning; 

Forming and reacting to sensory images; 

Anticipating outcomes; 

Making judgments and drawing conclusions; 

Generalizing; 
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8. Perceiving relationships; and 
9° Strengthening memory. 

To provide the best and widest reading experience for the Motivation Center 
students the Language Experience Approach and a program of Individualized Reading 
will be interwoven. 

A comprehensive explanation of both programs is given in the following pages: 



n The language-experience approach integrates the various facets of language- 
arts instruction in the curriculum. 

"The importance of each child’s own oral-language background is recognized 
and utilized • . « until each child event'ially conceptualizes: 

what I can think about f I can talk about 

what I can talk about, I can write 

what I can write, I can read 

I can read what others write for me to read. 

"The language- experience approach helps children become increasingly sensitive 
to their environment ... by providing them with many experiences they can talk 
ard write about, such as . . . opportunities to hear and read good literature and 
to participate in group discussions . . as well as to author their own books that 
can be shared with others. 

"Language development is assured in a pror-^a that encourages self-expression 
in many media throughout the school day. 

"Such varied experiences in self-expression promote a confidence in language 
usage . • . which, in turn, creates a desire to rework and refine one's own lang- 
uage. 

"The language-experience approach provides non-English-speaking children with 
many opportunities to experience success at school." 1 



"Teachers using a language -experience approach which includes writing as a 
major activity in teaching word recogniti .n, have goals which are not too different 
from those of other approaches to reading instruction. The major goal is to in- 
cDude more and more children in a successful reading experience without destroying 
their language personality and their interest in self-expression with forms of 
language, especially talking and writing. These teachers believe that the way a 

1 Roach VanAllen and Claryce Allen, Language Experiences in Reading , Level III , 
yclopedia Britannica Pre^s* 1967 • 



The Language -Experience Approach 



Goals of a Y/riting-Reading Approach 
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child feels about himself as a person is as important in reading achievement as 
is any method or material which might La selected* In planning to improve attitude 
along with other aspects of a balanced reading program, there is a plan for 
developing a basic sight vocabulary, for instruction in the phonetic elements of 
English, for selecting materials ^f instruction, for motivation for reading, for 
classroom, organization, and for pupil evaluation# 11 

"The goal of an integrated language-arts program is to translate learning into 
meaningful behavior* 



"The goals of a broad language-arts experience cannot be broken up into read- 
ing goals, writing goals, speaking goals. Such fragmentation requires the young 
child to perform the most difficult task of the scholar — to integrate learning 
into meaningful behavior. To take reading out of its rightful place in the complete 
language program is to ask children to do vhat is impossibl e for many of them . 
Further, it requires the teacher to use valuable time to put back together what did 
not need to be separated in the first place. 

11 ’ These language experiences become the major framework within which children 
learn to read through experience. When conceptualized as a program much bigger 
than r the reading period/ the development of these language experiences gives 
depth of meaning to art and construction activities; it is the vehicle for conveying 
meanings of social studies emphases, of science experiences, of describing quan- 
titative aspects of the environment; it builds spirit and understanding into sieg- 
ing of songs and playing of games; it places the 1 creative thinking process 1 at 
the heart of the instructional program. 

Criteria to be used as a guide for planning and selecting methods and materials 

for a Language -Experience Approach 

1 Group One: Extending Experiences with Words 

1 
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Sharing experiences — the ability to tell, write, or illustrate something on a 
purely personal basis. 

Discuss ing experienc es- -the ability to interact with what other people say and 
write* 



3* Listening to stori es — the ability to hear what others have to say through bookc 
and to relate ideas to one r s own experiences* 

4. Telling stories— the ability to organize one's thinking so that it can be 
shared orally or in writing in a clear and interesting manner. 

5. Dictating words , sentences , and stories — the ability to choose from all that 
might be said orally the most important part for someone else to write and 
read. 

6. Writing ,independently- -the ability to record one's own ideas and present them 
in a form for others to read. 



7 * Authoring individual b ooks — the ability to organise one's ideas into a sequence, 

illustrate them, and make them into books. 



^ rie M. Lee and R. V* Allen, Learning to Read Through Experience * Appleton- 
tury Crofts, 1963 . ~~ 
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MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES FOR LANGUAGE ARTS 



LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES IN READING 

Dr. Roach Van Allen and 
Claryce Allen 



To develop "Language Experience in Reading 1 * the following 

types of materials and experiences will be useful : 

1. Field trips for simple observation. 

2 . Demonstrations showing how things work, 

3. Films on many topics of interest, 

4. Displays assembled by children and teacher. 

5. Listening to stories and poems. 

6. Talking about real experiences. 

7. Associating names of objects with pictures. 

8. Listening to recordings. 

9. Painting pictures to represent what children see and imagine. 

10. Modeling with clay and paper--just for fun or to represent 
ideas , 

11 • Playing games — especially ones in which words are repeated. 

12, Singing songs and playing singing ganies. 

13. Feeling things, smelling things, tasting things, and observ- 
ing things. 

Activities that the teacher can do with his entire class : 

1. Reading stories and poems to children. 

2. Children reading their own stories to the class. 

3. A child composing something orally about a painting which will 
be recorded by the teacher and later transcribed oy her and 
attached to the pointing. 

4. Holding class discussions on some topic of current interest 
to the group. 

5. Taking dictation on the chalkboard and illustrating letter 
formation, teaching the names of letters small and capital, 
finding words that are alike, asking for help in spelling 
the first sounds of words. 

6. Finding interests of individuals and interests common to many 
children, sharing some children's personal experiences each 
day, providing a place for displays of objects and pictures. 

7. Extending experiences through films, filmstrips, walk around 
the school building and the immediate neighborhood, field 
trips, and picture sets for telling stories^ 

8. Introducing games that can be played later by individuals 
and small groups, 

9. Playing rhyming games and singing songs that repeat words 
and word endings. 



Activities that thn teacher can do with small groups t 




Take dictation for a pupil book. 
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2. Work with a pupil book to develop attitudes about reading and 
writing and to introduce and practice skills--developing a basic 
sight vocabulary, introducing phonetic-analysis skills, be- 
ginning structural analysis, using context clues. 

3. Let children read from books that include their own contri- 
butions. 

4. Give special instruction in skills to some children, using 
material selected by the teacher. 

5. Play games to practice skills. 

The teacher serves as a resource person for individual pro - 
ject s and independent activities such as the following ? 

1. Taking dictation from a child who has painted a picture. 

2. Helping a child with writing practice. 

3. Suggesting ideas for individual books (in addition to the books 
made from the pupil book) . 

4. Helping with spelling after a child begins independent writ- 
ing . 

5. Furnishing words for children who are independently reading 
books of their own choice. 

6. Helping children decide what to choose as an independent 
activity. 

Summary of Langua ge Experiences to be developed — 

Language Experience s with Words 

1. Sharing experiences- - -the ability to tell, write, or illustrate 
something on a purely personal basis* 

2. Discussing experiences — the ability to interact with what 
other people say and write. 

3. Listening to stories — the ability to hear what others have to 
say through books and to relate ideas to one r s own experiences. 

4. Telling stories — the ability to organize one's thinking to 
that it can be shared orally or in writing in a clear and 
interesting manner* 

5. Dictating words t sentences and stories — the ability to choose 
from all that might be said orally, the most important part 
for someone else to read and write, 

6. Writing independently- - the ability to record one's own ideas 
and present them in a form for others to read.*- 

7. Authoring individual books — the ability to organize one's 
ideas into a sequence, illustrate them and make them into 
books . 



Studying the English Language 
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Conceptualizing the relationship of the speaking , writing # 
and reading -^the ability to conceptualize, through extensive 
practice, that reading is the interpretation of speech that 
has been written and then must be reconstructed orally or 
silently. 
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2. Expanding vocabulary — the ability to expand one’s listening, 
speaking, reading and writing {including spelling) vocabulary, 

3. Reading a^ variety of symbols— the ability to read in one's 
total environment such things as the clock, calendar, dials, 
thermometer. 

4. Developing awareness of Common Vocabulary — the ability to 
recognize that our language contains many common words and 
patterns of expression that must be mastered for sight read- 
ing and correct spelling when expressing one's ideas in 
writing. 

5. Improving style and form — the ability to profit from listen- 
ing to, reading, and studying the style of well-written 
material . 

6. Studying words — the ability to pronounce and understand words 
and spell them correctly in written activities. 

Relating Authors * Ideas to Personal Experiences 

1. Reading whole stories and books — the ability to read books 
for information, pleasure and improvement of reading skills 
on an individual basis. 

2. Using a, variety of resources — the ability to find and use many 
resources in expanding vocabulary, improving oral aid written 
expression and sharing ideas. 

3. Comprehending what is read -- the ability, through oral and 
written activities, to gain skill in following directions, 
understanding words in the context of sentences and para- 
graphs, reproducing the thought in a passage, reading for 
detail and reading for general significance. 

4. Summarizing — the ability to get main impressions, outstanding 
ideas, or some details of what has been read or heard. 

5. Organizing ideas and information — the ability to uses various 
methods of briefly restating ideas in the order in which they 
were written or spoken. 

6. Integrating and assimilating ideas — the ability to use reading 
and listening for personal interpretation and elaboration of 
concepts . 

7. Reading critically — the ability to determine the validity 
and reliability of statements. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING 



Individualized reading is an attempt on the part of the teacher 
to so manage the classroom that each child is learning to read at 
his own "growing edges," 

The teacher consciously safeguards the unique individuality of 
each child by: 

1. Permitting the child to help in planning 

2. Permitting the child to work at his own pace? 

3* Permitting the child to participate in the selection of 

reading materials and resources „ , 

4. Providing the child with skill instruction according to 
his needs. 

The objectives of this type of program are: 

!• More readers who read more extensively with pleasure and 
purpose; 

2. Lowered resistance to reeding through providing increased 
emotional security and satisfaction? 

3. Freedom from boredom and elimination of face-saving dis- 
interest in books; 

4. Minimal frustration caused by time limits and unfair compe- 
tition? 

5. Increased satisfaction and motivation? 

6. Equal opportunity to attain capacity achievement at individ- 
ual maximum speed? 

7. Development of the child's sense of personal responsibility 
tor himself and for others; 

8. Growth of the child's sense of personal worth. 

Although individualized reading may go by some other name, the 
fundamental premises are the same. Reading is a matter that is 
individual to each child. The reading experiences provided in a 








classroom should eliminate comparisons wj ^h others. Each child's 
progress should only be compared with his own past performance. The 
level of the reader or the reading material should be subordinate 
to the act and enjoyment of reading itself. It is believed that 
allowing a child some freedom of choice in selection of his reading 
materials will develop real purpose for reading. Instruction in 
reading and reading itself then beco:;c constantly interwoven. 

Children must be prepared for the reading program with much 
discussion of all its aspects. They must be clear on how to select 
their book and how to determine that it is appropriate for their 
educational purposes. They must realize they are not reading just 
to please teacher — that they are reading to fulfill their own needs, 
concerns and interests. It is a good thing for the teacher to say 
that each child must show her the book he has selected. This keeps 
the teacher informed on what each child is doing. It must be clear 
that she is there as guide and advisor. 

Organizing the classroom for any new procedure will, of course, 
take time. Perhaps, at first, classroom organization will be more 
rigid than later on when both teacher and children are adjusted to 
the program. It is essential, however to develop an organizational 
pattern for the program with the children. The rules that are 
mutually established might well be placed upon a chart and hung in 
the room in a somewhat permanent position. 

The rules that are mutually established should encourage some 
behavioral patterns end inhibit others. The spirit pervading the 
class should be such that the success of one pupil is gratifying to 
all, and the failure of one pupil results in a let-down feeling in 
the others. Each pupil must develop a respect for the purposes, 
values and actions of every o^her pupil. 

If a child is to behave as an individual and yet respect the 
rights and comforts of the other members of the class, he must view 
hir behavior as having a place among the behavioral patterns of the 
other children. 

The Personal Reading Inventory, as well as the psychological 
testing and past school records, will be beneficial in determining 
the starting point for each child. 

Since pupils 1 motives for reading determine the kind, the 
difficulty, the amount and what to do with the materials that have 
been read, it is essential that the teacher learn each pupil's 
motives. The wise teacher might take an inventory of interests and 
keep her eyes and ear9 open throughout each day to note pupil's 
likes and preferences. 
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What does the teacher actually do during a reading period? 

The movinc-about method suits some situations. The teacher helps 
those who indicate a need. Some will ask for too much help? others 
will never ajk at all# and she may have to ask them to read in order 
to check on them. The teacher may place herself in a corner and have 
some of the children read excerpts from their book to her. The fact 
that she may not be able to hear very many during a day's session 
may present .a problem* In the Motivation Center# however# with only 
18 children and 2 aides# it is not an insurmountable problem. 

It is interesting chat most teachers agree that conferences 
should bo held on a voluntary basis. If a child comes unprepared# 
the teacher must gently# but firmly# send him back. Any alert 
teacher will follow up a child who does not seem eager to come for 
his conference. 

There are three aspects of reading that a teacher needs to 
investigate during each conference: 

1* The pupil's understanding of and reaction to his chosen 
piece of material? 

2. The pupil's ability to deal with the mechanics of reading; 

3. The pupil's ability to read orally (the climactic point of 
the session) . 

These aspects are explored best by the teacher's careful use of open- 
ended questions and by her being an interested and appreciative 
listener. 

The greatest incentive to learning is to know phat you are 
trying to learn and how well you are progressing. For this reason# 
the children themselves are asked by moot teachers to keep records 
of the number of books and pages road# the time taken to read (so 
he gets an idea of hie reading speed)# his evaluation of the book 
(including the title# author# his reaction to it and reading diffi- 
culty)# and a list of new words and ideas learned. This kin! of 
record keeping is important if the child is to participate in opti- 
mum reading experiences* A time near the end of the reading period 
should be provided for this activity# and the teacher should see that 
all children work on their records. The teacher observes these 
records periodically. A wall chart indicating number and types of 
books read *.j each child can become a powerful incentive to more and 
better reading. 

Acquiring reading materials is not nearly the problem which it 
might appear to be. It ia generally thought that about 100 books 



should be in the classroom at all times, with &t least three at 
about the reading level of each child. The books must be largely 
easy. There are always enoug?i for thu good readers. It is the 
poor readers who do not have enough books. It is desirable to have 
a constant supply of new books. They may be secured in the school 
and public libraries, second-hand book stores and even from the 
children themselves. The PTA often is quite willing to help. The 
teacher may arrange a class excursion to the library. The teacher 
must become as familiar as possible with children* s literature so 
that she may select books in many different areas of interest and 
on many reading levels. The place for the books must be convenient 
and readily accessible to all. 

The planning of the activity which will absorb the child after 
hie silent reading each day requires genuine agreement between teacher 
and child, although the activity may be suggested by either. (Many 
independent activities are necessary because it is imperative that 
the teacher be free to work with individual children or groups on 
their skills in their reading.) 

The following examples of independent activities illustrate 
the range of choices 

Preparing for dramatization of a story. 

Conducting a science experiment. 

Preparing a puppet show, 

Doing fact finding on a given subject, 

Reading to get background for a news discussion, 

Writing recipes for later use. 

Keeping track of library books and other library routines. 

Writing a letter (business or friendly) , 

Keeping a secret diary, 

Writing an autobiography, perhaps using snapshots, 

Labelling pictures and slides. 

Preparing a script for a radio broadcast, 

Writing in connection with a social studies project, 

Polishing already taught handwriting skills, 

Refining skills in arithmetic, use of dictionary, in the 
spelling of harder and harder words, 

Viewing and reviewing books. 

Illustrating main characters or events from the book. 

Making a book jacket. 

Making a diorama or stage-setting of a favorite part of the 
story, 

Making a list of questions on a book for others to use (the 
child must include the answers ) , 

Telling a part of the story putting on a different ending, 

Making a bibliography of books on various subjects, 
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Identifying collections such as rocks, shells, etc. 

Making a scrapbook. 

Making a picture dictionary. 

Planning and doing a bulletin board. 

Making a time line or mural, 

Making and playing skill games. 

It is evident that planning the independent activities, group 
activities and follow-up activities must undoubtedly be a major con- 
cern to any teacher working on the individualized reading program. 
Careful planning of this, as well as of the entire reading class 
time, is essential. 

Russell Stauffer's quote provides a fitting conclusion 
„ “Love for reading is not taught? it is created. Love for 

reading is not required, but inspired; not demanded, but exemplified; 
not exacted, but quickened; not solicited, but activated." 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SEQUENTIAL LEVELS OV VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 



A good reading program is so planned that different reading 
abilities are used to strengthen one another. The skillful teacher 
utilizes the principle of simultaneous learnings by the use of several 
different approaches to reading problems — auditory, visual and kines- 
thetic. 

The following analysis of comprehension and study skills lists 
the various skills and abilities needed when reading for information 
and pleasure. 
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SEQUENTIAL LEVELS OF TEACHING VOCABULARY 



Edgar Dale Grades 

Joseph O'Rourke 

Skill 

Develops vocabulary by: 

< . listening to stories, poems 

b. Observes pictures — labels 

c. Builds sight vocabulary 

d. Learns differences and simi- 
larities in sounds 

e. Learns vowels, consonants, 
blends 

Grades 

Develops oral and silent 

reading ability by: 

a. Interpreting objects and 
ideas in pictures, films, 
filmstrips. 

b. Adds basal-reader vocabulary 
to his own. 

c. Increases skill in use of 
consonants, blends, vowals. 

d. Uses prefixes, suffixes, 
plurals. 

e. Uses the dictionary: learns 
use of hyphenated and com- 
pound words. 

f. Classifies words under appro- 
priate topics 

g. Recognizes syllables. Learns 
pronunciation ski 11 3 . 
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1 and 2 



Activity 

1. Rl yming games, reproducing 

sounds: tall — ball, call, 

small? fill — bill, till, sill 

2. Using phonetic clues: dim-- 

rim; ^in-^in; rob — rod? 
trim — brim? word — verb? etc. 

3. Repeating and using onomato- 

poetic v;ordt»: hiss, buzz, 

pop, splash, sizzle, whee, 
huff, puff, fizz, ping, 
swish, whiz. 

and 4^ 

Building sentences: 

Each child adds a word: The, 

The-dog, The-dog- ran, The-dog- ran- 

to, etc. 

2. Teacher stresses pronuncia- 
tion or mispronunciation: 
hundred, hunderd? asked, 
asket? library, libary? pro- 
bably, problv? everybody, 
everbody? once, onct. 

3. Student adds beginnings and 
endings to root words: 
play — add ed--played 

long — add er — longer 
hold--add ing--holding 
toy — add s--toys 

4. Uses dictionary to divide 
words into syllables to help 
in pronunciation. Notes 
double-vowel sounds in coat, 
beat, fai.1, oi l , etc. 

5. Puts single words together 

to form compounds: cow + boy, 

black + bird, black + berry, 
suit + case. 

6 . 






Classifies word.*- by topics: 
BIG — large, great} LITTLE — 
small, tiny, wee. 
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Grades 5 and 6 



Skill 

Understands phonetics and 1. 

structural elements of words? 
letters# blends# syllables 

Strengthens word analysis 
skills--use of roots# pre- 
fixes and suffixes. 

Enriches vocabulary by use 2. 

of reference books in supp- 
lementary reading. 

Develops effective spelling 
skills. 

3. 

Uses contractions# homonyms# 
synonyms# antonyms# abbre- 
viations. 

Increases ability to use 
dictionary pronunciation 

4. 

Understands word derivation 
inflection, multiple meanings. 

Becomes skillful in classi - 5. 
fyin g words as a means of 
conceptualizing them. 

Knows the origin of certain 
words. 6. 

Manipulates letter*, of words 
to make different words. 
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Activity 

Additional practice using 
compound words and spelling. 
Noting that compounding two 
words into one does not 
change their spelling, e.g. 
staircase# bedroom# every- 
body. 

Applying spelling rules. 

Words ending in s,# x, 55# sh# 
ch form the plural by adding 
es--glasses# boxes# churches# 
etc. 

Practice sound discrimina- 
tion by finding words in dic- 
tionary that have long and 
short vowel sounds: ate# 

he# ice# oWe# use# at# g£t# 
it# pSt, tip* 

learning to use and recog- 
nize abbreviations: Mr.# 

Mrs.# AM.# PM.# etc. 

Learning to use and recog- 
nize contractions: isn't?*- 

is not# can ' t--cannot# I'm — 

I am# I've--I have. 

Practice in word analysis# 
adding prefixes and suffix- 
es to roots to change word 
meaning: equal: unequal# 

equal izer ? graph — tele graph. 

Word origins: watt# ohm# 

guilliotine# maverick# space 
terms: Saturn rocket, lunar 

probe# etc. 
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G^rade^? 2# 8 and 9 



Skill 

a. Has good dictionary habits, 
strengthens ability to pro- 
nounce, spell correctly, use 
words more precisely. 

b. Is conscious of need for 
"word power." Gains compe- 
tency in use of word parts, 
roots, prefixes and suffixes. 

c. Recognizes figures of speech, 
metaphor, simile, personifica- 
tion. 

d. Learns precise terminology 
for various disciplines, 
grammatical usage, parts of 
speech, etc. 

e. Develops models of language 
competency — structure, pronun- 
ciation, usages, etc. 

f. Increases appreciation for 
good literature, evaluates 
writers' choice of words. 

g. Is aware of denotative and 
connotative meanings of words. 

h. Continues to classify words 
into filing systems of simi- 
larities and opposites. 

i. Is conscicus of contributions 
of other languages to English. 
Appreciates foreign languages 
and cultures. Becomes aware 
of historical continuity 

of words. 

j. Transfer* Integrates words 
and word elements with the 
study of various school sub- 
jects, e.g., Latin root lat 
(broad) and geographical term 
latitude; Greek hydra (water) 
dehydration. 
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Activity 

1. Regular, systematic study of 
roots, prefixes, suffixes. 
Analyze whole words, develop 
unfamiliar words from known 
words: tel ephone , phone tic, 

audi phone , ge ography , phono- 
graph . graph ite, etc. 



2. Increase spelling skill througt 

word analypis: tail + less= 

tailles; brown + ness=brown- 
ness; mis + spell^mi sspell ; 
dis + satisfied-dissatisfied. 

3. Build words from a common 
root, e.g., spect —i nspect , 
spect acle, ins pect or, pr ospect 
r espec t , Spect ator, intro- 
sgective, etc. 

4. Generalizing the meaning of 

words from known prefixes — 
mono: monop lane, monogram, 

mono rail, mono tonous, etc. 

5. Study word origins. Learning 

the history of words: ham- 

burger (Hamburg; cereal (Ceres 
goddess of grain) ; frankfurt- 
er (Frankfurt); vulcanize 
(Vulcan, god of fire); etc. 

6. Practicing pronunciat j 
Provide opportunity for audi- 
tory discrimination. Noting 
word-accent. Difference be- 
tween Extract and exTRACT; 
FREquent and freOUENT; 

INvalid and inVAL^.D, etc. 

7. Discrimination between like- 
sounding or like-spelled words 
'poplar-popular? mole-mold) 

0. Exercises in figures of spe- 
ech: stubborn as a 

chickenh earted, catty , etc. 

9. Classifying words in similar 
or dissimilar categories: 

/Jf plain — fancy; smooth- -rough. 
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Grades 10, 11 and 12 



Skill 

a. Expresses thoughts in precise 
intelligible terms. Recog- 
nizes and evaluates good 
models of speech and writing. 

b. Cultivates habits of critical 
reading, listening, viewing, 
thinking. Understands the 
power of words to sway. 

c. Knows mechanics of good 
English usage. 

d. Has developed a taste for 
good authors, books, poems, 
plays and an intellectual 
curiosity about present and 
past literature. 

e. Uses context clues to deter- 
mine word meaning. 

f. Understands the principle of 
transfer and ghe generative 
power of word elements# roots, 
prefixes and suffixes. 

g. Has developed proficiency in 
the use of the dictionary and 
other reference materials. 

h. Increases word knowledge 
applied to effective reading 
of current and standard liter- 
ature. 

i. Has an understanding of the 
"geography of words" — the 
internationalism of words-- 
ersatz, souffle, forte, etc. 
Understands the contribution 
of other languages to English. 
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Activity 

1. Learning to write effectively. 
Study co n cre te word3 used by 
newspaper, magazine and short 
story writers. Note snides of 
meaning — good , kin d, piou s, 
sincere; walk , stu nble , plod , 
trudge , amble, etc. 

2. Practice denotative and conno- 

tative aspects of words: Home 

has a deeper emotional meaning 
than house . Not d ents in 
cheeks — dimples . Is he thri f- 
ty or m iserly ? Is he a poli- 
tician or a statesman ? Lis - 
tener or eavesdr o pper ? Pub- 
licity or notoriety ? etc. 

3. Study construction words, 
their effect cn sentence mean- 
ing. He came and he left. 

He came but he left. She 
stayed whereas he left. He 
will do it unless he . . . 

He will do it although he . . 

4. Learn word meaning through 
exercises in using context 
clues; A government rul ed by 
ja king is called a monarchy . 

A government rule d by the peo - 
ple is called a democracy . 
Definition , comparison , exam - 
£le. 

5. Learning the generative power 
key roots, e.g.f viv — vit 
(live), Vi _t a .1 statistics? 
vivid portratits; it vit alizes 
survival kits? vit al organs, 
the su rviv ors? re vit alized? 
re viv al; vivify# con viv ial. 
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Grades 10, 11 and 12 (continued) 



j. Uses etymology, derivations to 
9tudy vocabulary systemati- 
cally. Relates foreign lang- 
uage to the study of English. 
Continues study of word 
origin . 

k. Uses metaphorical expressions. 



6. Increasing students' know- 
ledge and appreciation of key 
words and characters in stan- 
dard literature* "Star-cross •* 
lovers"; "The quality of merf 
is not strained;" "Flower in * 
the crannied wall;" "halcyon 
days;" etc. 

Learning key terras: allegory, 

scansion, iambic, hexameter, 
metonymy, synechdoche, etc. 
Literary allusions; Titan, 
Achille’s Heel, ambrosia, 
Homeric, etc. 

Using current literature— 
newspapers, magazines, etc. 
to examine and evaluate words. 
Inventive newspaper vocrlo 
lary: catch — net; dec:, 

slash; investigate — p* • ’ 
criticize— rap. 

7. Learning newspaper te> 
copy , lead , deadline , ' 

8. Associating words wit' 
poi — Hawaii; tamale — P 
pumpernickel— Germany : 

9. Learns derivations an 
of words; dis aster ( 
the stars); philo sot 1 
of wisdom); hircine (' 
porcine (pig) ; super v 
(overseer) . 

10. Learns interesting wo> 

tories: sandwich , c p'._ 

boycott , derrick . Ama . 
stature, Augean stabl-’ 

Gemini mission. Here 1'* 
labor, etc. 

11. Exercises in using ;tc., 
lioni ze, sheep ish. ele v 
ine, etc. 



Ilandvri tins 

Th^ fives' — slant, shape, size, space and speed — m ay form the basis for the 
handwriting program. 

Punctuation 

In translating thoughts intelligently into an expressive form the child 
should use competently a number of specific skills. Punctuation is one of these 
skills. 

The marks of punctuation taught at this level may be summarized: 



1. 


Period 


5. 


Exclamation 


2. 


Comma 


6. 


Apostrophe 


3. 


Quotation 


?. 


Colon 


4. 


Question 


8. 


Hyphen 



Capitalization 

Rules of capitalization should be taught when appropriate and needed* They 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. The first word of a sentence 

2. The first word of a direct quotation 
3- The word "I" 

4. Exclamatory words 

5- Titles of stories, poems, books, etc, 

6. First words in outlining 

7. All proper names 



Grammar 

Grammar is the science thac deals with words and their relationship to each 
other; it is a descriptive statement of the way a language works. Grammar in- 
cludes a discussion of the forms of words, their use in phrases, clauses and 
sentences, their tenses and cases. 

Teachers should consider these points: 

1* Grammar is "dull” and "dry" only when it is studied for its own sake, 

not when it is considered as a means toward clear and effective writing. 

2. Grammar is far from "lifeless;" it is a kind of organism, always changing 
and developing* 

3* It is true that what we have to say is more interesting than a study of 
the language itself. 
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-Study areas of grammar include: 
1» Parts of speech 

2. Sentence quality 

3* Sentence sense 

Paragraph writing 



Outlining 

One of the most useful devices to help pupils organize material and informa- 
tion and to put ideas into the shortest kind of sensible order is outlining. 

Outlining should enable the child to: 

lc Classify ideas into lists* This can be a list of words, book, etc* 

2. Select the b?st title for a paragraph. This is, actually, choosing the 

main idea of the paragraph* Important details are then selected from 
the paragraph and written under the main idea. Once children car do 
this fairly well, the form of the formal outline is explained and 
introduced. 

In brief, the student is led to discover the main idea and the important 
details in a paragraph and to arrange thef in correct and numerical order. Start 
with a simple paragraph, give the class the following form and help them to com- 
plete each part: 

I Main Idea 

A. Important detail 

B. Second important detail 

C. Third important detail 

Next, select two paragraphs as the example below suggests. Give the main 
ideas of each of the two paragraphs and 3et the child fill in the rest. 

I. Purification of Water 

A. 

B. 

C. 

II. Uses of Water 



A. 



B. 
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Not© Taking 



A research paper is not written from memory* From various sources you collect 
evidence and illustrations to support your ideas* 

Hie notes you take will be direct quotation * various kinds of summaries and 
combinations of quotation and summary* There are four possible reasons for using 
a quotation in a research papers 

1* Accuracy 

2* Authority 

5* Conciseness 

4* Vividness 

If you cannot justify a quotation by one or more of these reasons* you can 
safely summarize a passage in your own words* 

Proofreading 

The last step before you hand in a paper is thorough proofreading* This 
differs from revision in that it is largely mechanical, while effective revision 
is creative* In proofreading, look for! 

1* Kiss^e] lings 

2* Quitted words 

3* Punctuation mistakes 

4. Other errors 

The student whould correct the errors as neatly as possible* If a page con- 
tains several corrections so that it looks messy, you should have the student 
re copy it* 



Composition 

More progress in writing can be accomplished if two fundamental rules are 
recognized; first, all writing should be ccnducted in an atmosphere conducive to 
written expression; second, all writing should have an authentic purpose. 

In class toot writing experiences balance should be sought in the following 
complimentary categories of expression: 

1* Traditional forms of writing 

2* Creative writing 

Children need practice in practical writing, and the content for this kind 
of expression usually from social studies or science. Study areas in 

practical writing include: 
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lo Writing reports 

a. Locating information 

b. Using more than one reference 

c. Gathering facts 

d. Introducing various ways to present a report: plays, poems, son^o, 

etc . 

e. Writing summaries, 

2. Letter writing 

a. Personal letters 

b» Business letters 

Creative writing offers ;in effective means for stimulating creative thinking 
and the creative use of language « To encourage creative writing, the teacher 
should : 

1< Provide many opportunities for writing; 

2. Establish a relaxed atmosphere conducive to free expression; 

3^ Encourage students to experiment with forms and subjects for writing; 

4, Use varied approaches to motivate writing; 

4 

5* Use evaluative techniques which encourage rather than discourage* 
Provisions for Individual Differences 

The textbooks used in the areas of communication all give suggestions for 
differing abilities. In addition, suggestions are made throughout this guide 
and t 3 Language Arts Curriculum Guide which permit the teacher tv consider the 
diffe/ences in language ability within the class. 

Evaluation 

Communication skills (except for spelling) cannot be isolated and measured 
as arithmetic skills can be measured. The purpose of evaluation is to find 
weaknesses to be strengthened and strengths to be expanded, refined and deepened. 
Any evaluative program comes back to tho individual. Since growth in communica- 
tions is closely tied up with all other aspects of individual growth, the indi- 
vidual must be strengthened. The child learns to take pride in his ovm skills 
as his own self-image is strengthened. 

Evaluative criteria pertinent to the areas of communication csn be found 
throughout this guide and in the Language Arts Curriculum Guide. 

4 

Iris and Sidney Tiedt, Contemporary English in the Elementary School 



SOCIAL STUDIES BOOKS SLATED F OR DRAMATIC CHANGE 



"The social studies textbook is dead." 

At least, the conventional textbook is outmoded, believes 
Edwin Fenton, Director of the Carnegie Education Center. Educators 
in tomorrow’s schools may consider the book a "subsidiary" in the 
teaching of social studies and that changes in teaching concepts may 
signal the end of the familiar textbook. 

DISCUSSION. "Texts remain a good way to organize data, " said 
Fenton, but they do not help raise the issues which students should 
be discussing. 

A more open discussion of significant social issues will 
require that a textbook not be written along the same line as today's 
books, he said. Instead the new books will be full of biographical 
sketches, tables, graphs and pictures. On the surface, however, 
the social studies books of the future may look like today's text- 
books as they "may come out in a hard bound cover with familiar 
titles to get them by the school board." 

MATERIALS. Acting as a subsidiary to the social studies 
teaching plan- the text will be part of a long lineup of instruc- 
tional materials used at different times in the lesson. The use of 
audio-visual materials will increase significantly to a place where 
tapes, movies and student-operated projectors will be common place. 

Prepared lesson plans will be an integral part of the new social 
studies program and they will be more detailed and specific than 
the teaching guides of today, "The lesson plans show one way to 
get to one set of objectives with one set of materials," according 
to Fenton. For example, an explanation of A-V materials appropriate 
for the particular lesson will be included. 

One day's lesson conceivably could be a discussion of a set 
of three pictures with a careful look at what the pictures mean to 
the students. The pictures will be without words or titles in some 
cases as the students will be encouraged to describe what they see 
in the pictures. 

FREEDOM. "Elaborate teaching aids are not designed to ham- 
string the teacher," Fenton added, "Once you close the door you 
are in your own classroom. Every teacher ought to adapt material 
to his own personality and style of teaching." 

There will also be a significant change in the content and 
message of A A V aids will be prepared for a single purpose for a 
particular age group. 
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Heart of the new social studies curriculum is the concept that 
students need to develop a "skill of inquiry." Teacher strategies 
may take the form of "directed discussions" in which all children 
are challenged to find their own solutions to issues* 

The goal of the new program is not getting all students to 
reach the same viewpoint, but rather to encourage students to 
refine their own positions, he said. The object is "clarification 
not consensus." 

RESPONSIBILITIES. The new social studies program is being 
produced on the theory that schools "should develop the child into 
an independent thinker and a responsible citizen." Teachers will 
be urged to make the students realize that a 'responsible citizen 
is a participant who wants to hear all sides of debate." This 
teaching goal, for example, will prompt instructors to "call on 
students who don't raise their hand to point out that citizens 
do not get free rides." 

A change in the direction of social studies will not spell 
the end of student accumulation of knowledge and facts. Every 
student should know how the government and economy operates and 
understand the make-up of the cities, Fenton said. 

Through an expanded source of materials available in social 
studies instruction, he said, practical skills for students can 
be covered easily, such as; Choosing a vacation site, putting sound 
on recording tape, taking photographs and reading an historical 
novel. 



The deluge is just around the corner, Fenton predicted. By 
1970 educators throughout the nation will be "flooded" with the new 
social studies instructional projects. In a note of caution, he 
said, educators should not rush blindly into the acceptance of new 
programs. "You must look at all new materials critically. Each 
of you knows students better than a college professor. It is a 
crime against kids to try materials sight unseen." 
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A Point of View 



Social studies play a fundamental role in life and in living. 

We believe that a good social studies program “should develop the 
child into an independent thinker and a responsible citizen.* 1 This 
teaching goal will make the students realize that a “responsible 
citizen is a participant who wants to hear all sides of a debate." 

It will provide the opportunity to examine critically values 
and beliefs held by many individuals and groups. It should operate 
within the requisite of inquiry and the end result of inquiry 
should be the production of a body of tested principles and general- 
izations about human relations and societies. 

It should be remembered that the purpose of social studies is 
not only to develop the ability of students to identify dependable 
generalizations, but to be able to outline steps taken, roads to 
be traveled, utilizing both cognitive (analytic) and intuitive 
(creative) processes and skills to identify dependable generaliza- 
tions . 



"The teaching of social studies should consist of at least 
these elements: 

1. the acts by which teachers create positive learning 
situations, 

2. the acts through which children engage in the investiga- 
tion of man and his relationship to his environment, 

3. the acts through which children seek orderly explanation 

of human nature, and , 

4. the acts through which children test their explanations."" 

The goal of the nev/ social studies program is not getting all 
students to reach the same viewpoint, but rather to encourage stu- 
dents to refine their own positions (the object is “clarification 
not ccnsensus") # K 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES TO SOCIAL STUDIES 

1. To develop the ability to live together in a democratic society. 

2. To develop an understanding that all must live together in a 
rapidly changing world: 

a. Living togethar in our local community 

b. Living together in our state 

c. Living together in the United States 

d. Living together in our world 

a. Living together in the realm of space. 

^Brandwein, Paul F., "Notes on Teaching the Social Sciences: Concept 

Values," Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1969. 
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3. To develop anflunderstanding of the inter-dependence of individ- 
uals and groups: 

a. Understanding the responsibilities# rights and needs of 
the individual 

b. Understanding the responsibilities# rights and needs of 
individuals as they function in groups. 

4. To develop an understanding of the importance of natural re- 
sources and conservation practices. 

5. To develop an understanding of the economic# social and politi- 
cal implications involved in current urban problems# national 
and world problems. 

6. To develop opportunities for the child to expand his cultural 
horizons . 

7. To develop the facility and ease in the use of the inquiry 
method in studying the history and geography of the United 
States and the world. 

8. To develop the ability to use skills such as finding# organ- 
izing# evaluating and presenting information. 

9. To develop familiari ty with dependable sources of information. 

10. To develop familiarity with technicaj vocabulary of social 
studies . 

11. To develop the ability to use effectively tools essential to 

understanding historical and geographical materials: ie. books# 

maps# globes# charts# statistical materials# etc. 

SOCIAL STUDIES METHODOLOGY 

There is a difference between technique and metho d# of the two 
concepts method is the more comprehensive while technique entails 
greater diversity. 

Technique may refer to any number of practices and approaches 
used in the Motivation Center, such as lecturing. Lecturin g is a^ 
technique for presenting certain material to the class. Discussion 
is a technique for presenting new material# testing comprehension 
or developing greater understanding. Group work # showing a film # 
extra reading # giving reports # and writing stories and papers are 
all examples of techniques of instruction. 

Method # on the other hand# is here conceived as referring to 
the overarching attitude the teacher takes toward knowledg e# the 
materials at hand# the learning situations and jthe roles chat he 
and his students are to perform. There may# in fa^t# be only two 
clearly definable m ethods of teaching. In the first of these--often 
called the "traditional method"— the teacher assumes the roleteofrv 
expositor of knowledge while his students act as recipients. 

O 
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In the second method, the teacher assumes the_ role of manager 
or coordinator of j nquirv . The s tudents in this case become partici- 
pants in the process of reorganizing this knowledge around new centers 
of attention and interest. The learning situation is characterized 
by seeking, discovering, reorganizing and testing of knowledge. This 
second method may be called the method of inquiry cr the reflective 
method of teaching. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES FOR SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE MOTIVATION CENTER 

As teachers of the Motivation Center we will assume that think- 
ing can be "taught," appropriate elements and skills are identified 
and a teaching strategy is required that is at a considerable 
variance from those commonly used. 

The idea that thinking can be learned only by doing puts the 
teaching role in a new light. Instead of telling, teachers need to 
learn to ask questions whic h guide the students 1 search and lift 
the levels of thought . To perform these functions, and provoke 
appropriate distinctions, que ,tions need to have a^ double focus . 

They need to establish a cou : ent focus as well as elicit .a particular 
cognitive operation . For cxc. a* le, a question such as, "What materials 
do we use in making steel?" r ocuses on materials for making steel, 
but it also asks the students to enumerate. It excludes other con- 
tent pertinent to making steel, such as machines and labor, and 
similarly excludes other cognitive processes, such as explaining why 
certain materials are used. 

No textbooks, per se, will be provided in Social Studies. 

Learning experiences as outlined on folbg&ing page wil_Kprovi.de the 
basis of the program. Reading, language arts, rcath and science will 
all become an integrated part of Social Studies. 

Black History and Heroes will also be a regular and integrated 
part of Social Studies in each center. 

The teacher will urge and encourage individual Social Studies 
projects and research for each child. 

Audio-visual materials will be an important source for many 
Social Studies learning experiences. 



O 
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CRITERIA BY WHICH TO SET UP LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



Generalizations involve the statement of a general law or 
principle that may be applied to several situations having the same 
characteristics. They serve as cen ters around which to organize 
learning. They are a most durable form of knowledge because they do 
not change as rapidly as facts. 

Concepts always have to do with meaning and may deal with con- 
crete places# objects cr institutions# such as, mountain# county, 
city, river or with abstractions# such as, freedom, honesty, loyalty 

First-hand experiences are of inestimable importance and 
cannot be overemphasized in the teaching of concepts and generaliza- 
tions. 

Opener : 

Activities that are necessary to prepare both the teacher and 
the students for the proper approach to the main idea. It allows 
the teacher to n cue in" to the child*3 reality. 

Functions of the Opener : 

1. Provides diagnostic evidence for the teacher# such as what 
concepts the children can handle, the nature of their previous 
understandings and experiences, the needs and gaps in the exper 
ience of both the group and the individual. 

2. Provides experiences which arouse student interest. 

3. Relates experiences of students to topic of the unit* 

4. Provides an opportunity to practice skills of classifying and 
categorizing information. 

Field Trips 

Field trips# large or small# are of inestimable value in all 
learning but especially in Social Studies. The field trip in and 
of itself will not contribute to the necessary skills, but it is 
how you plan the learning experiences which contribute not only to 
the thinking skills# the academic skills and the social skills but 
also to a positive self-concept# an essential for achievement in 
school. 



John Jarolimek# Social Studies in Elemer?t&r v Edu ction # New York, 
The Macmillan Company# 1967, pg. 39. 
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The planning and conducting of a field trip must make contact 
with the child and his world. The teacher must search out the conn- 
ections which link the child's nature and interests to a more elabo- 
rate perception of the world, and utilize those connections as 
learning vehicles. 

"One main entrance to the child's world is through his language. 
The heart of teaching lies in reaching for the child's content, 
understanding its significance, and building upon it so that it 
becomes larger and expands his frame of reference. n ^ The teacher 
must learn the language of the child. 



Mario D. Fantine and Gerald ’Weinstein, The Pis * 

Challenge to. Education : Few York: Harper and r / Publishers., 
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Here are some ways that the process of Inquiry may be 
suggested by Hilda Taba: 

CONCEPT f opiatic :? 



Overt Activj tv 



Covert Mental Operation 



1, Enumeration 
and listing 



Di f ferentiation 



2, Grouping 



Identifying common 
properties? abstracting 



3 , 



Labelling, cat- 
egorizing, 
subsuming 



Determine the hierarchical 
order of items* Super- and 
sub-ordination* 



INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

1* Identifying Differentiation 

Points 

2, Explaining items Relating points to each 

other. Determining cause and 
effect relationships. Recog- 
nizing limitations of data. 

3. Making infer- Going beyond what is given, 

ences, generali- Finding implications, extra- 
zations polating 



application of principles 



1 * 



2 . 



3. 



Predicting con- 
sequences. Ex- 
plaining unfam- 
iliar phenomena. 
Hypothesizing 
Explaining, 
supporting the 
predictions and 
hypotheses 
Verifying the 
prediction 



Analyzing the nature of the 
problem or situation. 
Retrieving relevant know- 
ledge 

Determining the causal links 
leading to prediction or 
hypothesis 

Using logical methods or 
factual knowledge to de- 
termine necessary and 
sufficient conditions 




conducted as 



Eliciting Ques - 
tion 

What did you 
see? hear? 
note? 

What belongs to- 
gether? On what 
criterion? 

How would you call 
th^e groups? 
What belongs 
under what? 



What did you 
note? see? 
find? 

Why did so-and- 
so happen? 



What does this 
mean? What pic- 
ture does it 
create in your 
mind? What would 
you conclude? 



What would happen 
if ... ? 

What idea might 
account for • « 

Why do you think 
this would 
happen? 

What would it 
take for so-and- 
so to be true or 
probably true? 

Or not true? 
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STESL INDUSTRY 



GOVERNMENT 



Generalizations: Our Federal, state and local governments are examples 

of democracy and they\ preserve our democratic way 
of life. 

Objectives: To acquaint students with our Federal, state and local 

governments . 



CONCEPTS OPENER 

Federal Government What form of govern- 

State Government ment do we have in 

Local Government the United States 

President of America. 

Governor 
Mayor 
Senators 
Vice President 
President of 
Cou ncil 
City Council 
Directors 
Etc. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
What title is given to the 
leader of our nation, our 
state and our city? List. 
What persons help tfcese 
officials? List. How can 
we find out more about our 
government? 

1. Movies 

2. Visits 
Washington, D. C. 

Columbus 

City Hall 

3. Write letters to our 
Congressmen, etc. 

4. Find articles in the 
newspapers and magazines. 

5. Use the encyclopedias. 

6* Visit a session of City 

Council . 
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HEROES 



Generalizations: All groups played an important role in making 

America great. 

Objectives: To understand the differences and likeness of peoples of 

the world and acceptance of the same. To understand 
peoples of the world through their great men and women, 
races and cultures. 



CONCEPT 

Local 

National 

World 

Past 

Minorities 

Characteristics 

Differences 

Likeness 

Contributions 



OPENER 

Di splay pictures appro- 
priate for the 
group concern (be sure 
to include some of 
their idols) and tell 
some people she ad- 
mires. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
What person do you ad- 
mire? (List on board) 

Why do you admire this 
person? Have everyone 
think for a few minutes, 
then see what ideas come 
to the mind. List these 
also. Then classify 
accordingly (local, na- 
tional, world, past, min- 
orities). How can we 
find out more about our 
heroes? 

1. Reading books. 

2. Interviews 

3. Visits. 

4. Movies. 

5. Filmstrips. 

6. Reports. 

Would you like to role 
play your most admired 
person or hero? How can 
we let others know about 
our favorite heroes? 

Plan a program and invite 
others (culminating 
activities) . 
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LATIN AMERICA 



Generalizations: It is important that all people of this hemisphere 

understand each other and live well together. 
Suggested Approaches: A display of Latin American handicrafts or a 

talk by a person who has traveled in any of 
the countries. An exhibit or pictures of 
tropical foodstuffs . 

Learning Experiences: 

I* The Countries 

1. What is meant by "Latin America?" 

2. Which countries are included? 

3. Where are they? 

4. Why are they called "Latin?" 

5. What should we know about these countries? 
a. People 

b* Ways of Diving 

c. Education and art 

d. The land 

e„ Agriculture and industry 
f« History 

Who were the explorers of Latin America? Who 
settled the Latin American countries? What kind 
of people did they find there? How did they win 
their independence? How does their history compare 
with ours? 

g. Present governments and international relations. 



Use the above format for the study of other lands and people. 
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EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 
Greek and Roman 

Generalizations Early civilizations made many contributions to our 
present day society. 

Objective: To understand how our society has been affected by the 

early civilizations. 

Greet; Civilization 



Learning Experience: 

1. What was the first great civilization to develop in Europe? 

2. When and where did it have its beginnings? 

3. '/here and when did it reach its height? 

4. 7hat were its most important characteristics and achievements 
Activities ; 

1. Make a relief map of Greece. 

2. Begin a time-line, which will be added to as the unit pro- 
gresses, indicating important dates. 

3. .Or aw or model Greek vases and decorate them with scenes 
from Greek life. 



Rdma.; Civilization 



Learning Experience: 

1. Where and when did the second great civilization of Europe 
develop? 

2. How far did it extend? 

3, What were its chief characteristics? 

4, In what ways did it differ from Greek civilization? 

Activities : 

1. On the time-line depict important events during the history 
of the Roman Empire . 

2. Make a series of maps showing the growth of the Roman Empire. 

3. Read biographies of famous Roman leaders. 

4. List ways in which our present practices of government are 
like those of the Romans. 

5. Report on the reasons for the decline of the Roman Empire. 

G. Make scrapbooks illustrating contributions made by the Romans 
to our way of life: calendar, roads, laws, Roman r urru^als, 

etc . 



African Civilization 

Generalization: Early civilizations made many contributions to our 

present day society. 

Objective: To understand the eajrly civi; .zation that flourished in 

Africa . 
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African Civilization 
Learning Experiences 

1. Research the great early civilization of Africa. 

2. When, where and how did they begin? 

3* For what was each noted? 

4. List heroes and accomplishments of each. 

Activities : 

1. Relief map of Africa* 

2. Time line of African civilizations. 

3. Make dioramas or a frieze of an ancient African culture. 
4* Make examples of African art, ancient or modern. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 



Since our country, together with many^others , is rapidly moving 
into a super modern economy of automation, cybernetics, etc., a 
deeper understanding of mathematical ideas, as well as an ability to 
think logically is required on the part of more people today than 
ever before. A mathematical education is necessary for most cate- 
gories of the skilled and professional working force. Even unskilled 
labor requires more mathematical skills today. 

Today, we are guiding the working force of tomorrow and our 
mathematics program must be one that is meaningful and realistic for 
this new era. The mathematics program must not only consider the 
natu e of the society in which it functions, but also the growth and 
development of the pupils in this society. 

iYe believe that children differ in receptivity for learning, 
in the rate of learning and in learning characteristics. Therefore, 
the purposeful mathematics program of the motivation center will make 
provision for individual differences and will stimulate, guide and 
encourage the learner to think logically about mathematical patterns 
and relationships at his level of understanding. It will encourage 
student imagination and creativity. 

We also believe that what we know about how a child learns holds 
certain implications for teaching of mathematics. 

2. Meaning and relationship are controlling principles in 
learning. Material which is organized, related, and in which re- 
curring patterns are noted and practiced is more functional in its 
use and is more easily learned and remembered than that learned 
without pattern and without organization. If we are committed to 
an understanding approach, the question of time becomes important in 
teaching. it requires only a few minutes in a conventional program 
to tell students how to solve systems of equations, but it will take 
the better part of a class hour to use tho approach that requires 
understanding. The structured approach requires more time in terms 
of teacher preparation and is effective with slow-moving students 
as well as with honor classes. 

Motivation is essential to effective learning. When we under- 
stand that a child is essentially a curious person who likes to ex- 
plore, we then have the key to learning mathematics. 

Some other conditions which are conducive to general learning 
and especially math, of which che teacher should be cognizant in- 

Continual failure by an individual at any level makes for 
ineffective learning. 

Learning is improved by practice in formulating reasonable 
individual goals. 

sv 
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c. Favorable general reaction to a learning situation helps 
learning and unfavorable general reaction interferes with 
learning* 

d. Knowledge of one's progress contributes to effective learn- 
ing, 

e. A backlog of success helps to develop a tolerance for 
failure. 

3. After understanding has been established, an adequate pro- 
gram provides for sufficient practice to fix concepts and maintain 
skills. 



4, Active participation by tho student tends to produce an 
effective learning experience. Opportunities to experiment observe 
and generalize should be given. 

5. Effectual learning is continuous and developmental in nature. 



To conclude, we believe that mathematics is a dynamic subject 
which should be designed to meet the needs of a constantly changing 
society. "The mathematics curriculum will continue to change and 
deepen for the indefinite future under the impact of the many ped- 
agogical and psychological experiments now being conducted in all 
parts of the world. It is a mistake to think of any current curri- 
culum as being the final word on how elementary school mathematics 
should be organized and taught." 1 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES 



1. To understand the structure of mathematics, its laws and 
principles, its sequence and order, its language and symbols, and the 
way in which mathematics as a system expards to meet new needs. 

2. To develop sensitivity to patterns in mathematics. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the broad cultural aspects 

of mathematics and its contributions to the development of the modern 
world. 

4. To develop an insight into mathematical relationships. 

5. To develop an ability to recognize those situations in daily 
living requiring mathematical solutions and the appropriate techni- 
ques for solving them. 



1 Evelyn Weber et al, "New Direction in Mathematics, (Washington, D. 

O . : 1965), Association for Childhood Education International, p.64. 
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6« To develop a high level of skill in computation as is real- 
istic in consideration of each child's potential. 

7. To grow in creative and imaginative methods for attacking 
mathematical problems. 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS IN ARITHMETIC 

The tests administered by psychologists will help determine 
the math working level of each motivation center child. 

It is obvious tnat a great range in both skills and understand- 
ings will exist in the motivation center. The aim is not to reduce 
the differences, but a good teachercreates even greater ones. The 
manner in which the class is organized determines the effectiveness 
with which the teacher meets individual differences. The key for 
meeting individual differences is teacher awareness of pupil needs. 

The E.B. math materials make possible individualized instruction 
with each child, working at a level where he has success . He will 
move forward from that point at his own pace. 

As mentioned before, the members of the center are at various 
levels of achievement in arithmetic just as they are in reading. 

Some need help with multiplication, others with division and still 
others with fractions. Time will be provided for study of arithmetic 
and to follow through on personal interests and needs. In this time, 
some children are helped to discover new meanings under the teacher's 
direction, while others continue to work independently on problems 
or practice skills at their level of development. The aides will also 
give individual help. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
PRIMARY SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



TOPICS 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEfcF-L THREE 


Set 

Concepts 


Cardinal number of 
a set 

Union of sets 
Comparison of sets 
Intersection of 
sets (intuitive) 


Maintenance 
Partitioning of 
sets 

Product sets 


Maintenance 
Product sets 
Intersection 
of : sets 


Place Value 


Two-digit 
Grouping by tens 


Three and four 
digit 

Grouping by 
tens, hundreds, 
and thousands 


Thousands 

and 

millions 


Sequences 


Simple counting 
sequences through 
99 

Skip counting 
Numeral writing 


Simple counting 
sequences 
Skip counting 
sequences 


Skip counting 
sequences 
Discovery type 
sequences 


Inequalities 


Introduction':^ 
and In place- 
value development 


Maintenance ex- 
tended use for 
place value in 
carrying and 
borrowing devel- 
opment 


Maintenance 
Extended use 
for place 
value 

Estimation 

Reasoning 


Notation 


Place value 
Fraction symbols; 
-9 + 9 ** 9 \ 7 $ , 

0 variable U‘J) 
Number line 


Extension of place 
value 

New symbols: X, 

$ 

Homan numerals 


Extension of 
place value 
New symbols: 

r* r~ , i } 

variable v (n) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
PRIMARY SCOPE AND SEQUENCES 



TOPIC 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL TOO 


LEVEL THREE 


Number Facts 


Addition (through 
10) Subtraction 
(through 10) 
(introduction of 
facts through 10) 


Addition (through 
18) Subtraction 
(through 18) 
Multiplication 
facts, introduc- 
tion 


Multiplication 
(through 8) 
Division 
(through 8) 


Equations 

and 

Solution 


Addition and sub- 
traction placeholder 
box d;j) 

Inverse relation 
(addition and 
subtraction) 


Addition 
Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Placeholder box 

(C'J ) 


All four oper- 
ations 

Variable with 
screen 


Number line 


Introduction 
Addition and sub- 
traction operations 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 


All four oper- 
ations 
Fractions 


Basic 

Principle 


Use of parenthesis 
Addition principles 
commutative, asso- 
ciative, zero, and 
one 


Maintenance 
Multiplication: 
commutative, zero, 
and one 


Maintenance 

Distributive 



Processes 

(algorithems) 



Addition (with 
carrying) 
Subtraction (with 
borrowing) 
Horizontal and 
vertical 



Maintenance 
Multiplication 
(1-digit mult- 
iplier) 
Division (1- 
digit divisor) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
PRIMARY SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



TOPIC 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL THREE 


Rational 

Number 


Introduction to 
fractions 


Extension of frac- 
tion concepts 
Intuitive work 
with inequalities 


Maintenance 
Multiplication 
(1-digit multi- 
plier) 

Division (1- 
digit divisor) 


Problem 

Solving 


Oral problems 
Coin problems 


Simple addition 
subtraction, 
multiplication 
problems 
Money problems 


All four oper- 
ations 

Inequality pro- 
blems 

Scientific pro- 
blems 


Logic 


Sequences of 
exercises used in 
teaching basic 
facts 


Sequences of 
exercises used 
in teaching 
basic facts 


Simple work 
with implica- 
tion using 
in teaching 
basic facts 


Number 

Theory 


Odd and even 
numbers 


Odd and even 
numbers 

Sums and products 
of odd and even 
numbers 


Odd and even 
numbers 
Multiples and 
factors 
Prime numbers 


Estimation 


Work with in- 
equal i ties 


Inequalities 
development 
leading 
carrying and 
borrowing 


Sums, diff- 
erences, pro- 
ducts and 
quotients 
Using inequali- 
ties in mea- 
surement 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
PRIMARY SCOPE AND SEQUENCES 



TOPIC 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL THREE 


Measurement 


Linear: inches 


Linear: inches 


Maintenance 




ana centimeters 


and centimeters 


Area 




Liquid: cups, 

pints, quarts and 
gallons 


Liquid: cups, 

pints, quarts, 
and gallons 
Time 


Time 



Graphs and 
Scale Drawings 



Maps and Maps and 

charts charts 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
INTERMEDIATE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



TOPIC 


LEVEL FOUR 


LEVEL FIVE 


LEVEL SIX 


Set Concepts 


Maintenance and ex- 
tension 

Sets of equivalent 
fractions 
Universal set and 
complement. 


Maintenance and ex- 
tension 

Sets of equivalent 
fractions 
Solution sets 
Sets or ordered 
pairs 


Maintenance and 
ex tens j on 
Solution ■ » ts 
Sets of ordered 
pairs 


Place Value 


Through trillions 


Maintenance 
Exponential no- 
tation 

Other bases of 
numeration 
Decimal 


Maint < ^ and 

extent luu 
Scientific 
notation 


Sequence 


Skip counting se- 
quences 

Discovery type 
sequences 


Discovery type 
sequences 
Rational number 
sequences 


Discovery type 
sequences 
Rational number 
sequences 
Repeating dec- 
imal sequences 


Inequalities 


Maintenance for 
fractions 
Indivision algor- 
i thra 

Estimation and 
reasoning 


Solution sets 
Graphing on a 
number line 
Relations for 
rational number 
Estimation 


Solution sets 

Graphing in a 
plane 

Relations for 
rational num- 
bers 

Estimation 


Notation 


New symbol 
* 


Variables: a, b, 

» « » i n f • • • i x $ 
y, ♦ . . 

New symbols; 
decimal point, 
degree f (n) , U, 


New symbols: 
*V~ ("^ ) 

Scientific ex- 
ponents 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
INTERMEDIATE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



TOPIC 


LEVEL FOUR 


LEVEL FIVE 


LEVEL sty. . * 


Number Facts 


Maintenance 


Maintenance 


Maintenance 


Equations 
and Solu- 
tions 


All four opera- 
tions 

Variable with 
screen 

Equations with 
fractions 


Maintenance 
Variables (letters) 
(letters) 

Solution sets 


Maintenance 
Variables 
( letters) 
Solution sets 


Number Line 


All four opera- 
tions 

Equations with 
fractions 


Maintenance 
Graphing 
Rational number 
line 


Maintenance 
Graphing 
Coordinate axes 


Basic 


Maintenance 
(whole numbers) 


Maintenance 
(whole numbers) 
Introduction for 
rationals 


Maintenance 


Processes 


Maintenance of 
addition and 
extension of 
multiplication 
and division 
Intuitive work 
with operations 


Maintenance 
operations 
(fraction nota- 
tion) 


Maintenance 
Operations 
(fraction no- 
tation) 
Operations 
(decimal no- 
tation) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
I INTERMEDIATE SCOPE AND SEQVEHCE 



X WX -L 

Problem 

Solving 


i-j O V i-J L X'Uft 

General interest 
problems 

Problems with frac- 
tions 

Inequality problems 
+ estimation rault. 
operations 


juovriij rivL 

General interest 
problems 
Multiple opera- 
tions 
Averages 


XJCi V uU <J X 

General inter- 
est problems 
Multiple opera- 
tions 
Averages 


Measureraent 


Maintenance and ex- 


Maintenance and 


Maintenance 




tension for 


extension 


and formulas 




perimeter surface 








are liquid extiraation 




Graphs and 


Maps 


Maps 


Maps 


Scale Draw- 


Charts 


Charts 


Charts 


ing 




Bar and circle 


Bar and circle 






graphs 


graphs 



Graphs of func- 
tions 
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SCIENCE PROGRAM 
MOTIVATIONAL CENTER 



The Science Program for the motivational center is the 
Tannenbaum-Sti liman material. Complete kits with teacher’s 
manual and everything necessary for each child to perform and re- 
cord every experience in four basic areas of scientific study are 
provided for each center. 

All the study will undergird and supplement the TV science 
program, as well as textbooks, provided for the regular public 
school classes. 

The actual class session raay be done with the whole group. 
However, it is hoped that many children will desire to go Leyond 
the structured program with individual research and experimentation. 
The teacher will urge and encourage all such effort. Thus, it will 
be quite possible that the Science program will become very early 
in the year as individualized as the reading, math and social 
studies . 
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